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NOVEL DEPARTMENT. 


THE INDIANS. 


A TALE. 
(coNTINUvED FROM PAGE 129.) 


This melancholy recital filled the audience with 
lamentation. But their sorrow was interrupted by 
the sudden astonishment of the narrator. Casting 
his eye accidentally on the Briton, ‘Seize him, 
tear him,’ he exciaimed ; ‘his was the lifted sword 
I beheld! It was he cleft the breast of our chief- 
tain! It was he that destroyed him.’ 

The resentment of the assembly was again in- 
flamed. ‘Iam innocent of his blood,’ said the cap- 
tive. But his declaration, and the entreaties of 
Ononthio in his behalf, were Jost in furious screains 
and invectives. ‘They dragged him again to the 
place of sacrifice. Marano, distracted with con- 
tending woes ‘ Spare him, spare him |’ exclaimed, 
‘Heis my brother!’ Fixing her eyes on him with 
a look of exquisite anguisii, ‘ whose hands are red 
with the blood of my husband! Aud was there 
none but thee to destroy him P’ “Tear him,’ ex- 
claimed the multitude. Marano clasped him to her 
bosom, and turning to the outrageous and menac- 
ing, with a wild and trantic demeanour, * Bloody, 
bloody, though he be, i will defend him, or per- 
ish! Let the same javelin transfix us both! Smite 
and our kindred gore shall be mingled.? The 
transcendent greatness of her calamity, who had 
lost a husband by the hand of a brother, and the 
restless energy of her features, expressive of woe, 
tenderness and despair, awed the violence of the 
Assembly, and disposed them to pity. Ononthio 
took advantage. He waved his hand with paren- 
tal love and authority. His hoary locks gave dig- 
nity to his gestures. ‘The usual benign.ty of his 
countenance was softened with sorrow. He spoke 
the language of his soul, and was eloquent; spoke 
the language of feeling, and was persuasive. ‘They 
listened to him with profound veneration, were 
moved, and deferred the sacrifice. He then com- 
forted Marano, and conveyed the captives toa 
piace of security. 

When they were apart from the multitude, ¢ Tell 
me,’ said he to the Briton,‘ are you guiltless of 
the death of my son!’* 1 know not,’ he replied ; 
for he had resumed the pride of indignant courage, 
‘1 know not whom I have slain. 1 drew my sword 
against the foes of my country, and I am not an- 
swerable for the blood I have spilt.” ‘Young man,’ 
said Ononthio, full of solicitude and parental ten- 
derness,‘ O reflect on a father’s feelings. I had 
an only.son. He was valiant. he was the prop 
and solace of my old age ; if he has gone down to 
darkness and the grave, I have no louger any joy 
in existence. But, if he lives, and lives by thy 
clemency, the prayers of an old man shal! implore 
blessings upon thee, and the great spirit shall re- 
ward thee.’ While he was yet speaking, a tear 
rose in his eye, his voice faltered, he sighed— O 
teil me if my son survives.’ 

* I slew him not,’ he replied. .¢ In the heat of the 
encounter, a ga!iant Indian assailed me. He was 
tired and exhausted. i disarmed hi; and my 
sword was lifted against his life.’ * Briton,’ said 
he with a resolute tone,‘ think not that death dis- 
mays me. I have braved perils and the sword. 
I am not a suppliaat for myself. Ihave an aged 
parent, whose life depends upon mine; the wife 
of my bosom is a stranger among my people, and 
{ alone can protect her.’ ‘Generous youth,’ I 
replied, ‘ go, comfort and protect thy friends. I 
sent him forthwith frem the field. I never enquired 
into his condition ; for in preserving bim 1 od. yed 





BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.” 


the dictates of my heart.’ Marano and Ononthio 
were overjoyed. But reflecting that many days 
had elapsed since the discomfiture of their allies, 
and that hitherto they had received ne intelligence 
of Oneyo, their joy suffered abatement. 

Meantime Ononthio counselled his daughter to 
conduct the strangers to a distant retreat, and pre- 
serve him there, till, by his influence and authori- 
ty, he had appeased the violence of his brethren. 

It was already night. The Indians were dis- 
persed to their hamlets, the sky was calm and un- 
clouded. The full-orbed moon, in serene and sol- 
emn majesty, arose in the east. Her beams were 
reflected in a blaze of silver radiance frem the 
smooth and untroubled bosom of the lake. The 
Brey hills and awful forests were solitary and si- 
ent. No noise was heard, save the wailing of 
matrons, who lamented ihe untimely death of their 
sons. Marano, with the captives, issuing unper- 
ceived from the village, pursued their way along 
the silent shore, til! they arrived at a narrow un- 
frequented recess. It was open to the lake, bound 
ed on either side by shelving precipices, arrayed 
with living verdure, and orton by a winding riv- 
ulet. A venerable oak overshadowed the foun- 
tain, and rendered the scene more solemn. The 
other captives were overcome with fatigue, and 
finding some withered leaves in an adjoiging cav- 
ern, they indulged themselves in repose. Marano 
conversed long with her brother; she potired out 
her soul in his sympathising bosom ; she wis com- 
forted and relieved. While she leaned on his 
breast, while his arm wae folded gently around 
her, a balmy slumber surprised them. ‘heir fea- 
tures, even in sleep, preserved the character of 
their souls. A smile played innocent on the lips 


of Marano, her countenance was iaefiably tender, 


and her tresses lay careless on her snowy bosom. 
The features of Sydney, of a bolder and more 
manly expression, seemed full of benignity and 
complaisance. Calm ard unrufiled was their re- 
pose. ‘They enjoyed the happy visions of inno- 
cence, and dreamed not of impending danger 


——2 9 a 


SIR REGINALD DE CUTHBERT. 


A ROMANCE ELUCIDATED. 
(concLUDED From Pace 129.) 


When Sir Reignald opened his eyes, he found 
himself in a splendid room, lying at his ease on a 
superb bed, and a girtwith two servants sitting by 
the bed-side, chafing his temples. “ Where am 
1 >”? were the first sounds he uttered. ‘They as- 
sured*him, he was in good hands ; on enquiring to 
whom the castle belonged, he was informed it 
was the property of the Lady Countess of Darbis, 
who would see himin the morning. An excellent 
supper was soon after placed on the table, and the 
servants retired after he had finished his meal. 

When lett to himself, the knight began to muse 
on the adventures of that eventful and alarming 
evening. A thousand ideas crouded upon his ima- 
gination, 2nd no clue could be found to extricate 
himseif from the mazes of wonder and astonish- 
ment in which he Was lost, the fearful apprehen- 
sion of whose power he was in, and what would 
become of him, lay heavy on his heart ; impatient 
to have the mystery of his situation unfoldes, and 
yet dreaded that period. Hope and fear crouded 
aiternately upon his soul, until at length he fell 
asleep, overcome by fatigue of body and mind. 

Sir Reginald awoke at ten o’ciock in the morn- 
ing, and afier breakfast, was condacted by a page 

wough three magnificent apartments; in the 
fourth, the lady of the castle, dressed in black, 





with a veil of the same colour, was seated on a 
sofa. She rose on his entering the room, and court- 
sied very civilly, then retook her seat. After a 
long pause, the knight said something in a faulter- 
ing accent, which was meant as an excuse for his 
intruding visit. The lady kindly bade him wel- 
coine to her casale, and moreover desired him to 
be seated. This kindness dispelled all perplexity, 
and gave him new courage ; he related his adven- 
tures of the preceding evening, at which the lady 
of the castle smiled often, and promised the knight, 
that the whole mysterious adventure should be 
elucidated. Afi. dinner, the servants were call- 
ed into the room, and Sir Reginaid found every 
strange event, that had filled him with such ter- 
ror, so natural, that he even blushed at his childish 
fears. The ice-cold hand—the skuils and bones 
—the spectre, &c. were found to be the necessary 
appendages to every eastle. The cold hand be- 
longed to the phiegmatic porter. He drew his 
hand suddenly back, because the knight trembled 
violently and struggled to Gecsqugn tmaall, and 
was obliged to return and light the torch, which 
the wind had extinguished. Sir Reginald, with 
stazzering steps, had reached a remote part of 
the castle, where the Countess had erected a kind 
of Miavcoleum to her deceased husband ; and his 
hand had touched the skulls and bones it was dec- 
orated with. The groans and sighs, which he 
heard, came from an old domestic, whe had a vi- 
olent tooth-ache. When the stone rolled down, 
she went out ef the cellar, where she was suffered 
to lie, to see who was there; she threatened him 
with her hand, and went back, because she mistook 
him for one of the servants, and fancied the stone 
had been thrown down on purpose to frighten her. 
The door, which led to the bottomless room, belong- 
ed to an old cellar, where the steps had been de- 
stroyed by the ravages of time, and which the ser- 
vants had left open by carelessness. ‘The room on 
the spiral staircase, where the knight had broken 
the eee pane, was inhabited by the cook and but- 
ler. Their discourse, part of which he overheard, 
concerned a hog, which was to be killed the next 
day. When he was hurrying down the staircase, 
the porter received him in his arms, to prevent his 
falling, and carried him, during his swoon, to the 
apartment, where he recovered the use of his 
senses. 

Sir Reginald was ashamed that this accidental 
concurrence of circumstances could have rendered 
him so ridiculously fearful and cowardly. “ This 
adventure,” said the knight to himself, “ shall 
teach me to bridle my impetuous imagination, to 
examine every thing uncommon by the torch of 
reason, and thus to guard my understanding against 
the dangerous delusions of a lively impetuous 
fancy.” 








MISCELLANY. 





FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
THE FORSAKEN ROSE, 

Ture is arose which has long hung neglected on its 
stalk, long courted the eye in vain; its sweets are wast- 
ing, its tints are fading, its leaves are withering; yet its 
remaining virtue and beauty wil! amply reward any kind 
hand, which may be reached forth to sustain and cher- 
ish it. That rose am I! J am that forlorn and neglected 
flower, that has so long waved its head in vain to every 
passing beau. The lustre of my eye (for I havé but one) 
is dim; the rich and ruby die of nature has long’ since de- 
parted from my cheek, and the yellow,hue of sickness 
has, usurped its place. Tle teupting ripeness of my 
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lips is now no more, my heart throbs no longer under a 
bosom of snow, and yet I flatter myself Ihave charms yet 
remaining, sufficient to render the neglect which I have 
experienced, underserved on my part, and inexcusable 
on the part of others. 

With what rapturous extacy would I throw my arms, 
once fair and round. +.»w long and withered, around the 
neck of a fond and doting husband ! I would support and 
comfort him in sickness and trouble, and sing him to 
sleep with the voice of a raven; I would be to him a ten- 
der and affectionate wife, to my children (should I have 
any) a fond and careful parent. I would gather all the 
scandal and gossip in the neighbourhood, and without 
vanity, I may say I have some talent that way, and when 
we hide together in the nuptial couch, I would pour it 
into his attentive ears. I will fill my mouth with aro- 
matics, that the powerful sirocco emitted from my lungs 
may issue forth harmless and unnoticed. Doctor 
has engaged to furnish me with a flew set of calves’ teeth, 
and I trust that a female who can boast of so many at- 
tractions and accomplishments, although on the wrong 
side of thirty, may not be thought unworthy the attention 
of any single man, who is determined to remain so no 
SUSAN GREYMANTLE. 





longer. 





FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CONTRIBUTOR.....Wo. III. 


By this, how many lose not earth, but heaven !—Brnon. 

As our attention has been directed to the subject of 
Matrimony, and particularly to the reasons why its end 
is not more usually attained ; it may be well enough to 
trace the subject through all its windings, and especially 
to give a character of distinctness to that branch of the 
subject, which was dismissed in our last, only with an 
intent of resuming it again. 

It is an affecting consideration, that man, bearing the 
image of his Maker, the attributes of this first great cause, 
the impress of goodness and truth, should so pervert his 
nature, as to assimilate himself to the brutes, devoid of 
reason, who find subsistence on the face of the creation. 
This remark is npt solely applicable to those, who give 
way to loathsome intemperance, debasing sensuality, or 
enervating profligacy ; but to any and all of those, who, 
blessed with “reason’s ray,” fail to make use of it in the 
concerns of life; and in no instance do we know of a 
greater perversion, than when a parent, alike disregard- 
less of his own good, and that of his child, refuses to ac- 
cede to its wishes, because the applicant can only boast 
of merit; but (shall we say, unfortunately ?) can urge no 
claim on the score of money / Or, again, where one, who 
is allied by talents and qualifications to heaven and the 
angels, receives his dismission, because his carthly ex- 
traction is from P’ebeian blood ’ On this point argument is 
useless, aid declamation futile; they might convince 
the reason, or excite the feelings, but would not leave 
that impression, which the subject demands. If any 
thing can be done, a single picture from real life, that 
yushes strong upon the memory, must do it. 

A professional young man, whose talents were univer- 
ly acknowledged, whose rising reputation had given 


ma fair standing in society, whose heart was the seat 


ot goodness, and whose swectness of disposition was only 

yualied by the pleasantness of his mzaners, became in 
+* > ln a} 4 

ove with a young lady, whore exterior was perhaps the 


leust object of his attraction; but whose execilence of 


heuit, mative good sense, fincly cultiv: ted, and faccination 
of Bintyners, cutweighed all the riches, of which she 
would jin time ve been the rightful possessor. Their pas 
h Wes reciprocal; it was impossible for her to sec and 
feel his merit. Thus situated, he made that re 

st. Which his stancing in life warranted, and which 


necessary. The father possess 


ich are too oft 
that fi 


legal inheritance from his foref thers, refused hi: 


ng theve sordid views, ¥ en contracted in 


the accamelation of riches, and mily pride, which 


vas 
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conceived. His strength of mind alone saved him from 
the worst of crimes, but left a heart blighted in his fondest 
hopes ; and you have only to imagine her married by the 
dictation of her father to one, whose rank and purse were 
his only recommendations, and you have a complete pic- 
ture of perverted reason and misguided views, An op- 
posite proceeding would have insured the happiness, and 
testified to the good sense and good feelings of all con- 
cerned, 

The subject will be finally dismissed after glancing 
slightly at the impropriety and impolicy of uniting the 
activity and fire of youth, with decrepitude and coldness 
of old age. 

We would recommend to old men, if they would be 
married, not to look for a nurse ; but for one whose recol- 
lection will carry them quite as far back as their own! 
When sickness shall approach, money will procure them 
a better attendant than a young wife, whose first desire 
will be to remove an object from sight, that can have no 
charms for them! And young ladies will recollect, that 
in marrying old men their object is well understood and 
estimated, and brings with it its own punishment, jeal- 
ousy, disgust, and consequently unhappiness and misery. 

—— 2 +o 
FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
VIRTUE.—A Fragment. 

**** She stood at the bar of the criminal, unfriended 
and alone, her modest head reclined upon her snowy bosom. 
The demon Malice came; he was her accuser—but 
Truth was her Judge. The fiend advanced; fulsehoods 
poured forth like a torrent from his tongue, but Virtue 
was silent; even Truth now doubted her innocence, and 
Candour turned aside. Malice finished his tale, and Vir- 
tue raised her head; she stretched forth her white arm 
toward heaven, and her dark eve turned on the fiend; it 
was enough—he fled befure its awful brilliance. 

ALBERT. 
—— +e 
VOLTAIRE’S WORKS. 
TRANSLATED FROM A LATE NUMBER OF “ LE CONSTITUTION- 
NELL,”? FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 

Wuat an age is this we live in! What changes knowl- 
edge has produced in France within less than fifty years ! 
How the sectaries of error, and the partizans of ignorance, 
have been obliged to* bow the head before the force of 
truth! How thin and weak is their phalanx before tlhe 
ever increasing army of the friend of reason! How for- 
gotten and lost they find themselves in the midst of a 
country where instruction has penetrated to the heart of 
the nation! By what prodigy can they flatter themselves 
to revive that league of prejudices, the effect of centu- 
ries, kept up by interest much more than by passion, and 
destroyed today without return ? 

Formerly they demanded, they obtained the suppres. 
sion of Voltaire’s Letters which first revealed to Lis coun- 
try the discoveries of Newton, the philosophy of Locke, 
of Bacon, and the productions of Shak»peue’s genius, 
unknown to Racine and to Boileau. At present, these 
same letters (the matter of which is dispersed in various 
works of the author) are considered a blessing and a 
title of fame. 
They have enlarged the sphere of our understanding, 


And how not render them this justice ? 


produced a revolution in the opinions, and given birth in 
France, to philosephical principles. Ail persons read 
them with pleasure, with profit, and not without admiring 
the young writcr, who must have expected to see his 
book and his person persecuted am dst the delirium ea- 


cred by the miracles of deacon Paris, aad the visions of 


father Girard. Formerly they condemned to the flames 
the works cf aman that had the greatest sovercigns 
among his disciples and triends, at present disseminated 
with profusion over all Eurepe, read in palaces and in 
huts, in populous cities and in the solitary dairies of the 
mountains cf Switzerland, the general curiosity contine. 
ally requiving*new editions, which succeed each other 


assent, aad peremptority commanded isis duugliter to hold | daily under tre protegtion of the laws. Formerly a writ- 


no fuser intercourse with him. Tue result is easily | er guilty of tue crime os philosophy was liabie to an av- 





re-t ; to day he is honoured, rewarded, and rises to the 
highest preferment. Formerly men of genius were re- 
fused common burial; their venerable remains were in- 
terdicted the asylum of peace, open to the impure frag. 
ments of the malefactor, mutilated upon the wheel; at 
present no one writes on the coffin of the dead the terri- 
le inscription of the Dante :—Lasciate ogni speranza voi 
ch’ entrate.* Nobody abuses a corpse and anticipates, by 
temerarious rigours, the judgment of God onus. Once 
marked with the fatal seal and covered with the funeral 
shroud, the charity of religion embraces us all; she re- 
fuses to no man to throw a little earth over his bones, 
Formerly a blind and obstinate superstition signalized 
philosophy as the enemy of religion. At present, philos. 
ophy and religion are side by side in the state; their 
reconciliation has fortunately commenced, and their in- 
dissoluble union is preparing to the happiness of the 
world, and the perfecting of real civilization. 

Without doubt many superstitions no longer exist ; 
undoubtedly the empire of the ministers of divine worship 
is less absolute than formerly. But religion has taken 
great and salutary authority ; she has gained what men 
have lost. The time past which is commended at the ex- 
pense of the present, is gone far from us ; the time of 
license and corruption, when boasted incredulity was a 
fashionable thing, and the mark of a superiour mind. 
We have generally returned to religion ; and while the 
humble and the simple submit without examination to the 
faith of their forefathers, all enlightened men feel and 
openly acknowledge religion to be of the utmost neces- 
sity to human society. 

* « Ye, who enter, give up all hope.” 
‘ TO BE CONTINUED. 


——2 + 


Messrs. Enirons, 
In the course of my reading I have met with the fol- 
lowing handsome essay. C. 
FEMALE BENE VOLENCE. 


Waizet we travel over this transitory stage of existence, 
the object of our pursuit is happiness. Man is today cap- 
tivated with the dazzling phantom, and tomorrow it 
eludes his search. Glory, riches and beauty, employ 
thousands of our species; to attain which, they forego 
the pleasures of socix! life, are harrassed with anxiety, 
distressed by care, and teazed hy disappointment., The 
wants of mankind lie within a narrow compass; it is lux- 
ury, under the fictitious name of civilization, which dis- 
tracts the happiness of humanity, and disturbs the peace 
cf society. Instinct in man, while it points out to him 
the want he labours under, prompts him, at the same 
time, to relieve the distresses of others. This sympathy 
cf feeling, the ingenuousness of nature, the simplicity of 
uncivilized life, is, alas! too often a stranger to the afilu. 
ent and the gay; while this amiable virtue is found in the 
The in. 
stances of pure benevolence we are acquainted with in 
our own country, are undoubtedly many; but seldom 
have they exceeded those so affectionately described by 
the celebrated traveller, Ledyard ;— 

“In wandering (says he) throngh the barren plains of 
inhespimble Denmark, through honest Sweden, and 
frozen Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, unprincipled 
Russia, and the wide spresd regions of the wandering 
Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, the women 
have ever been friendly to me, and uniformly so; and, to 
add to this virtue, so worthy the appellation of benevo- 
jefice, their actions have becn performed in so free and 
so kind a manner, (without the most distant prospect of 
the smallest return) that, if Lwas dry, 1 drank the sweet- 
‘st draught; and, if hwigty, I eat the coursest meal, with 
a double relish.” 

Or by Edwards, in his 2ecount of Parker’s late travels :— 

“In teavelling slong the banks of the Niger, I was 
overtaken with a storm of thunder and rain, which drove 
me to seek shelter under-a tree, As night approached, 


uncultivated Indian, and the untutored savare. 


4 poor hegro woman, returning from the labours of the 
field, observed that 1 was wet, weary and dejected; and, 





—_— oe oS 
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taking up my saddle and bridle, told me to follow her. 
She led me to my cottage, where she regaled me with 
an excellent supper of fish, and gave corn to my horse; 
after which she spread a mat on the floor fur my night’s 
repose. Having done these kind offices, she called in the 
female part of the family, who spun cotton for the greater 
part of the night, and relieved their labour by songs. 
One of them, which was sung in a sweet plaintive air, 
must have been composed extempore, as the literary 
translation of the words is as foliows:—* The winds 
roared, and the rain fell. The poor white maa, faint and 
weary, came and sat under our tree. He has no mother 
to bring him milk, no wife to grind his corn.” Chorus— 
« Let us pity the white man; he has no mother to bring 
him milk, no wife to grind his corn.” 
Ladies’ Monthly Museum. 


—_—s +o 


THE INFLUENCE OF FEMALES UPON SOCIETY 
IN GENERAL. 


Ix a world where the generality of its inhabitants are 
destined to encounter so many trials of temper, and where 
the happiness of so many individuals depends upon it» 
being well governed, I conceive my time cannot be better 
occupied than in pointing out the necessity of controul 
being placed upon the passions. 

if a passionate man exposes himself to the loss of es- 
teem and affection, a passionate woman becomes an ob- 
ject of aversion and contempt; and, by yielding to the 
impetuosity of her feelings, loses all claim to courtesy 
and respect ! With that sex, whose characteristic trait is 
softness, mankind naturally become disgusted at behold- 
ing even a deviation from that gentleness which ought to 
shine with transcendant brightness. 


Let it not, however, be supposed, I wish to recommend 
that insipidity of character which is alike incapable of re- 
senting insult, or feeling the force of kindness; I merely 
mean to catition the fair sex against the ebullitions of 
temper, which so-often prove fatal to domestic happiness. 
In society, we frequently perceive, that a contention about 
trides possesses the power of weakening the bonds of 
friendship and confidence; and that discord which sub. 
sists in private families, may too often be traced to that 
destructive source. 

As we are endowed by Nature with different feelings, 
and must, of course, see objects through a different me. 
dium; so it would be fully to expect any person to prefer 
snother’s eyes to their own; and eqially so, to suppose 
that the impetuosity of argument should be able to carry 
Argument, I am aware, is by some persons 
considened the very life of conversatidn ; and where it can 
be supported by strength of judgment, and coolness of 
tenper, Tam ready to conform to that opinion ; yet, were 
I going to dispose of a beloved daaglter in mariage, I 
would strongly enforce the necessity of her never enter- 
ing into argument with her husband; for I am well aware 
these is that pride of opinion in my own sex which makes 
them revolt at the bare idea of contradiction; and that a 
female would purchase the victory in argument ata very 
dear rate, if, by so doing, she hagarded the loss of her 
husband's affection. 

Ifa mirror could be held wp to the mind to display 
tie varying distortions profliiced by passion, as the look- 
iag-glass expoves each defect in the person, what a hap- 
py check would it give to those dreadful irritations which 
often terminate in violence! A female, under the influence 
of these baveful impressions, seems entirely to have di- 
vested herseif of those qnalities which excite affection ; 
aud Lam almost inclined to consider them as nonentitics 
in the scale of creation ! 


conviction. 


© Oh woman ! lovely woman ! 
Nature made thee to temper man !” 


And perfect!y do I agree with the Poet in that sentiment, 

*In proportion to the influence which females obiain in 
society, ts that society refined and elegant ; and with this 
power of quelling the impetuosity of our passions, it is 
surely necessary for them to obtain entire subjection over 
ther own. A mga of sense and sensibility will seldom 
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be found able to resist the softness and persuasion of the 


“object of his affection; though, to the disgrace of that 


natural softness, they have sometimes been known to in- 
stigate him to the practice of cruelty dnd desperation. 
Ancient and modern history afford sad examples of the 
truth of this assertion ; yet most readily dol acknowledge, 
that the most delightful moments of our existence are de- 
rived from the society of an amiable ancl intelligent woman! 
In the besom of an affectionate wife, a man not only se- 
curely reposes all his sorrows, but is certain of finding a 
mixture of sympathy and consolation ; and in the ration- 
ality of her remarks, and in the conciliatory tendency of 
her observations, he finds a silken chain imperceptibly 
placed upon his passions. 

Nature, if I may be allowed the expression, having ves- 
ted this conciliatory charm in women, it will, doubtless, 
be granted, that the greatest care oug!it to be bestowed 
upon their education; and, as the concord of society fre- 
quently depends upon their influence, they should early 
be taught dominion over prejudice and passion. If, in- 
stead of that time and attention which is bestowed upon 
superficial acquirements that neither correct the heart, 
nor improve the understanding, the instructors of youth 
would but half'as sedulously endeavour to store the mind 
with religious and moral principles, we might hope to 
see that golden age arising, so beautifully described by 
the pocts. 

—_+ oo 
GLUTTONY. 

Tux Abbe Freshon was supposed to be the greatest 
glutton, at oysters, in existence. A considerable bet 
was made, that a Dutch captain of a trading vessel could 
surpass him. A breakfast was ordered for a dozen at the 
Roche de Concale, at Paris, where the bet was made and 
decided. The Abbe ate 138 dozen, and then gave in; 
the Dutchman did not relax untilhe had eaten 186 doz- 
en, with which he drank eight bottles of white wine, and 
espjing a fowl untouched, he ate it all, and drank two 
other bottles of wine. 








MONTVORIAL, 


THE CHRISTIAN PATRIOT. 

Tuer Patriot of the christian schouvl is one, who loves 
his country as a community of men; as a society of be- 
ings, not that were born beneath the same sky; that 
speak in the same tonguc; that wear the same habit; 
that observe the same customs ; that are governed by the 
same laws: but that were made by the same God; made 
after the same likeness; that possess the same suscepti- 
bility of happiness and misery; and carry within them 
the same capacities of intellectual and mural excellence, 








As he is particularly connected with them, as he has grown 
up in the midst of them, he permits himself to be partic- 
ularly attached to them. In the successive postures of 
those public affairs, which pass more immediately under 
his own eye, he naturally feels a peculiar interest. 
While he resides within it, he considers his native land 
To the service of 
his country, he devotes the talents, whatever they be, 
which are committed to his trust. IF he be opulent, he 
relieves the poor of his own, instead of reaching out his 
alms into another country ; he sends his subseriptions to 


as the particular theatre of his duties. 


benevolent institutions at home, not to similar charities 
abroad. If he be a mun of science and literature, he 
writes in his native, rather than in a foreign langnage ; 
for the information or eatervunment of his countrymen, 
rather than readers in remote regions. If he walk in pub- 
lic life, and possess politic. capacity, he throws the light 
of his wisdom upon the councils of his own nation. Bat 
if his fellow-countrymen oppose the rights, set their face 
against the weifare of his fcllow-men, if they engage in 
unrighteous war, if they go out to unjust battle, he has 
no God-speed to say to their undertaking; his heart pro- 
tests against their proceediig ; his prayers oppose the cry 
of their temples ; his siglis accompany the shout of their 
success ; and his song vi tiauksgiving ascends for their 
defeat. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


The Senate made choice of Hon. John Phillips for Pres- 
ident, and Samuel F. McCleary, Clerk. The House chose 
Hon. Timothy Bigelow, as Speaker, and Benjamin Pol- 
lard, Esq. as Clerk. A committee having been appointed 
to examine the returns of votes for Governor and Lieut. 
Governor, on Thursday reported the whole number of 
votes to be $4,419; for Gov. Brooks, 46,160—Gen. Dear- 
born, 38,130—scattering 206—majority over all other 
candidates, 7,824. Lieut. Gov. Phillips is re-elected by 
a majority of 8,100 over all other candidates. 


« 

On Monday afternoon, a pleasure beat’ coming up the 
harbour, with elévey persons on board, most of them from 
the country, was upset by a squall ani sunk, abouta 
quarter of a mile from Deer Island. Mr. Tewkesbury and 
his son witnessed the accident from the Island, and pro- 
ceecded in a very small boat with all possible despatch, to 
the relief of the suffering party. They succeeded in sav- 
ing seven persons, some of whom were almost lifeless. 
The beat would hold no more without* sinking, and the 
other four were drowned. One of whom was Mr. Thay- 
er, of this town, the boatman, and the other three, we 
understand, belonged to Roxbury. Great credit is due 
to Mr. Tewkesbury for the spirit with which he accom- 
plished this most hazardous enterprize. 


A committee has been appointed by the town to inquire 
into the situation of the controversy, existing between the 
town and Ward Nicholas Boylston, Esq. respecting the 
Will of Thomas Boyis ton, Esq. 


Ata late exhibition of Mr. Pickett’s school in New 
York, twenty-six gold medals were distributed to the 
most meritorious young ladies. 


A passenger in the ship Fidelia, from New Orleans, in- 
forms that Mr. Murphy, the Spanish Consul, had been 
caned and knocked down in the publie exchange, by a 
Mexican officer, who afterwards fled. 


The Brazilian Patriot, Anthonio Gonzalvo de Cruz, 
was introduced tothe venerable President Adams last 
week, and was reeeived by him with great cordiality. 


The Delaware Gazette recommends this wet season as 
the time for destroying caterpillars, as they are all housed 
in thei webs, and all the nest can be taken atonce. If 
attention is paid to their destruction this year, there will 
be less trouble the next. This being locust year, the do- 
mestic fowl will feed on the locusts, and allow the eater- 
pillars to escape, by which their increase will be wonder- 
ini next year. 


Ampnrraratre.—The Circus at Charlestown continues 
to attract numerous visitors, and the performances give 
gencral satisfaction. A new inducement will be offered 
to the public to visit this fashionable resort on Mowpay 
E.ventne next, by the presence of Ifis Excellency the Gov- 
ERNOR, and suite. . 


Boston Turatre.—The last performance at the Thea- 
tre, (until the ensuing winter season,) is announced for 
Monday Evening next;—when will be presented The 
Forest of Bondy, or the Dog of Montargis, and the popu- 
lar entertainment of The Forty Thieves. 


. —— ~ - 


MARRIAGES. 


In this town, Mr. Ralph Smith, to Miss Rebecca B. Sul- 
livan—Mr. John Rand, to Miss Mary Duade— Major A. 
S. Brooks, of the U.S. Light Artillery, to Miss Sarah 
Turner. 


— 








In Hingham, Mr. Nathan Rice, merchant of this tow: 
to Miss Eliza N. Lincoln, daughter of Dr. Levi Lincoln 
of Hingham. 


DEATHS. 


In this town, Charles Pelham, Esq. of Newton—Miss 
Eliza Green, aged 19—Hutchinson Tufts, jr. of Medford, 
aged 20—Caroline Howard Lincoln, aged 6—Mr. John 
Stowell, aged 35-——Lewis, son of Mr. Daniel Rhodes, jr. 
aged seven mouths—Mrs. Amy Ray, aged $1—Mr. Wil- 
liam Burdick, late editor of the Boston Evening Gazétte, 
Tristaum Dalton, Esq. aged 79. 

Last evening, after a long and distressing sickness, Mrs. 
Martha Mann, wife of Doct. James Mann, aged 48 years. 
Funeral from his house, No. 83, Newburv Street, on Tu «- 
day next, at 4 0’clock, P. M—The friends and ¢ TIMES - 
tions are respectfully invited to attend. 

At South Boston, Mr. Thomas Hall, aged 48.—At 
Charlestown, Emily F. Brown, aged 4—M>. William Pratt 
Green, aged 22.—At Roxbury, Mr. Isaae Shaw, awed 45. 
—At Medway, Dr. Nathaniel Lovell, late of B ston, aged 
30.—At Washington, Madam De Onis, lady of his Excel. 
lency Don Luis De Onis, Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Envoy Extraordinary from his Catholic Majesty. 











POETRY. 
i 


(ORIGINAL.) 
FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
SYMPATHY. 
Ponr as the dew that gems the humid hours, 
When bright Aurora waves her golden wing ; 


Sweet as the blushing rose, gay queen of flow’rs, 
And grateful as the bland approach of spring. 


Soft-as the glow which Hesperus imparts, 

When zephyrs waft the balmy breath of even ;— 
So soft, so soothing to ingenuous hearts, 

Is Sympathy, benignant boon «* heav’n, 


Come to my aid, diffusing light afar, 

In all the modest grace of nature drest, 
Come to my aid, thou bright ethereal star, 

And shed thy genial igfluence o’er my breast. 


By seraph hands thy vivid beams were form’d, 
And artless love attunes thy dulcet lay ; 
Cheer’d by thy smile, hope’s lambent flame it warm’d, 


And life’s dim shadows pass unmark’d away. 
L. G. 


-_——s-o— 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
DRUNKENNESS. 


On, how can friends their pity give 
To such a wretch as I? 

A wretch that is unfit to live, 
Alas! unfit to die! 

To die? brought to an early grave 
By drunkenness and lust ? 

To perish! no hand stretch’d to save! 
Abandon’d and accurst! 

Better to die than so to live !— 
Within its welcome breast 

Let the cold grave my form reccive, 
That I may be at rest. 


ee 


N. M. 


(SELECTED.) 
A HARVEST TALE. 


¢°O yaruer, dear father! lament now with me, 
This morning I’ve been at our wood, 

And the fine flowing leaves of your favourite tree 
Around on the grass are all strew’d ; 

And sure ‘tis a pity ! for lovely and green, 

All summer they yielded a shade, 

Dear father, to you, who against it would lean, 
While sister and I round it play’d. 


Of late they began to change colour indeed, 

Like the corn when ’tis ripe on the field ; 

And the dark glossy green became yellow and red, 
As if they ripe berries would yield : 

I thought this was pretty, and ne’er heard you say 
That the leaves would soon fall from the tree ; 

And I never was happier than t’other fine day, 
When you look’d there at sister and me.” 


® Why, my boy, I am griev’d at the tale you have told, 
But the leaves every year drop around, 

Theyare green whenin youth, & turn red when they’re old, 
Then the wind blows them down to the ground. 

But take comfort, my boy, when the winter.is fled, 

The leaves will appear on the tree, 

And again form a bower thy father to shade, 

And the gambols of sister and thee.” 

“ Why that’s good :—but, my father, I"ve sad news to tell, 
Old William, who liv’d at Hillside, : 
And lately came hither, so wan and so pale, 

Old William this morning hath died.” 

Old William hath died! Ah! indeed, Iam sad ; 

But age, when it ripens, must fall ; 

Though green was his summer, his autumn must fade ; 
Such, my boy, is the end of us all.” 
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“Then he falls like the leaves of your favourite tree : 
But when the long winter is o’er, 

Old William again on the hill shall we see 

A-feeding his flocks, as before ? 

Ah no! my sweet boy ! the dead wander no more 

In the bounds of this wind-wasted scene; 

But to regions immortal all good spirits soar, 

More lovely, more lasting, and green.” 


—_——— 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF A LADY. 
WRITTEN AT NIGHT. 
Is hush’d that lyre so oft inspired ? 
Its tones forever pass’d away ? 
Is that fair form by genius fired, 
Condemn’d so soon to cold decay ? 
Alas! e’en now the night winds sweep 
The spot where silent rests her head, 
And sigh along the grassy heap, 
Which marks her cold, her lonely bed. 


But pensive oft shall virtues friend 
Approach, in tears, her simple tomb, 
And genius o’er her ashes bend, 
To mourn a sister’s early doom. 
To cull the flow’rs of ancient lore, 
Hold converse with th’ illustrious dead, 
The paths of science to explore, 
As fancy, taste, or judgment led. 
Or pensive muse in woodland shade, 
Or climb at eve the bréezy steep, 
To view the distant mountains fade, 
And watch the landscape sink to sleep. 


These were her,sweetest pleasures here ; 
On these her spirit lov’d to dwell; 
On these, to genius oft too dear ! 
Alas! she felt its force too well. 
Her bosom feit the sacred flame, 
To human nature seldom given ; 
Too bright alas! for mortal frame, 
Her gentle spirit fied to heaven. 
—-=—— 


CHARADE. 

Fan sweeter to me than the scent of the rose, 

When the zephyr of morn o’er its op’ning bud blows ; 
And lovlier far, than e’er vale-lily biew, 

Empearl’d with the crystaline drops of the dew, 

Is my first—and dearer than gems from Golconda’s mime, 
And purer than goid which the workmen refine; 

And soothing—more soothing than harmony’s strains, 
From the harp of Apollo, on Admetus’ plains ; 

And richer than Elwes, though fam’d for his store, 
Who wanting my first, was certainly poor. 

My second is destin’d to visit that clime 

Where science first taught the refin’d and sublime ; 
It likewise has often been order’d to go 

Where Learning and Science their forms never show ; 
But where Ignorance rears her unletter’d head, 

And Humanity’s tear has never been shed! 

My whole has assuag’d the woes of this breast, 

When oppress’d with disease, and lull’d sorrow to rest. 


— 


ANSWER TO THE ANAGRAM IN OUR LAST. 


Ovr soldiers with fat acres have been paid ; 
Men bet when steeds for races are arrayed ; 

At Pompey’s statue fell great Cesar down ; 
Cares are the close companions of a crown ; 
Great dangers scare the timid when they frown. 
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AMUSEMENT. 


Aw English and a French gentleman had a dis- 
ute, which nation most excelled in wit. The 
“oglish gentleman insisted that wit was common 
in England, even among the mob; and to convince 
the Frenchman of the Eztish superiority, he car- 











ried him to Charing-Cross, where a man stood in 
the pillory for keeping a eneven A house. The 
genome looking on it as an inconsiderable offence, 
did not throw any thing at him, or ill-treat him, as 
is usual for crimes of a different nature; therefore 
the fellow was quite easy and unconcerned, and 
lifted the upper part of the pillory, sometimes 
higher, and then let it lower again, just to suit him. 
self. Upon which one of the spectators, who stood 
there with a load upon his head, seeing the offend. 
er 80 dexterous, said, “ It is my opinion, this fei- 
low has served his time to the pillory, he is so 
handy about it.”” ‘To which a droll rogue, ina 
leather apron, replied, “ Served his time to it! 
why you may be sure he has; for do you not see 
he luis set up for himself?” “ Set up!” says anoth- 
er, “how cam you say he has set up,, when you 
see he is standing up?” “ Why, you foalish dog,” 
says another, do you not know it is a standing 
business ?”” And now a fellow in a woollen cap 
calls out to the man in the pillory—“ Harkee, 
cockey,” says he, “had you not rather jokes 
should fly about than rotten eggsf” “ Aye, sure 
enough, master,” replies the man in the pillory, 
“though it was on account of some sort of jokes, 
that I got my head into this hole.” At this time, 
a wheelbarrow woman added one more to the 
assembly ; when a blacksmith accosts her with— 
* Well, Moll, what brought you here?” ‘To which 
she answered, * Curiosity and my legs, Jack ; now 
I hope the fool is answered.” “ Fool !” says the 
fellow, “ what do you mean by that, you slut >” 
“Way,” rejoined she, “ you must be a fool, be- 
cause you can neither read nor write.” Very 
true.” replied the blacksmith, “ but I can set my 
mark ;”” and immediately striking her in the face, 
gave her a black eye. 





Grwverat Sutton was a very passionate man; 
Sir Robert Walpole the reverse. Sutton being 
one day with Sir Sobert while his valet was sha- 
ving him, Sir Robert said, “ John you cut me,” 
and the same a third time: when Sutton, starting 
up in a rage, and doubling his fist at the servant, 
swore a great oath, and said, “If Sir Robert can 
hear it, I cannot; and, if you cut him once more, 
I'll knock you down!” 

Granoer relates an anecdote of the facetious 
Colley Cibber, that riding with the Duke of Whar- 
ton in his coach at Winchendon, Bucks, where 
the soil is a stiff clay, and the roads very deep and 
heavy, he thus addressed himself to his neble com- 
panion : “ Report says, that your Grace is running 
out of your estates; but, I am sure it is impossible 
for you to run out of this.” 


~~ oy Il =====[{==========>_ 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





A communication, approving of “ the exertions making 
to establish an Academy for the Propagation and exten. 
sion of the Arts, in Boston” came too late for this number 
of the Magazine, it shall certainly appear next week. 

An essay on “Conversation,” and “Ode 16—of Anac- 
reon,” came after our pages were arranged ; they, also, 
shall be inserted in our next. 


Other communications, in verse and prose, sliail be t- 
tended to. 
ee _______. 
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